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England will not suit Celtic Ireland ? Let us call in an anthropolo- 
gical doctor. Let Dr. Knox instruct us from his grave. Let us put 
an end to the present political representation of the famous consulta- 
tion of physicians satirised by Moliere. If we persist in utterly ignoring 
the constitution of the patient, — the fact of Race, we are treating the 
Irish Celt in the cavalier fashion of M. TomSs, when he said, " Un 
homme mort n'est qu'un homme mort, et ne tire point a consequence ; 
mais uue formalite negligee porte un notable prejudice a tout le corps 
des medecins." We are now about teaching the people, our future 
governors, their letters. Would it not be well if the education move- 
ment could be extended — if our statesmen, our members of parliament, 
our bishops, clergy, the aristocracy of blood, and the aristocracj' of 
wealth, the upper classes and educated people generally, could be in- 
duced to learn, their anthropological alphabet ; if men called on to 
regulate the destiny of millions of human beings of divers races, only 
knew a very little of the nature of those races whom they govern — 
say about as much as intelligent schoolboys know of beetles, bull frogs, 
titmice, and tadpoles 1 Then, instead of crying peace when there is 
no peace, instead of M.P.'s stumping the country and making state- 
ments which the merest tyro in anthropological science could refute, 
there might be some faint rational prospect of better times and peace 
to the world. Fenianism startled John Bull, and taught him that there 
may be after all, something in comparative anthropology. Recent events, 
and the actual existing crisis, prove that we can no longer with safety 
to ourselves, continue to ignore the vital question of distinction in races. 
We have received a significant practical commentary on the value of 
the views put forward in the Races of Men, and especially on that, 
a portion of which we are called on to govern — the great, warlike, 
warm-hearted Celtic race. 
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Although Professor Nilsson's classical work on the prehistoric 
races of Scandinavia is well known in England by repute, it has 
hitherto remained a sealed book to the ordinary student, owing to 
the fact that the language in which it is written is so little cultivated 
amongst us. The German translation by Meissner of the volume on 
The Bronze Age has certainly rendered that portion of the work more 

* The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. An Essay o» Comparative 
Ethnography, and a Contribution to the History of the Development of Mankind. 
By Sven Nilsson. Third edition. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1868. 
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generally accessible ; but until the publication of the present volume, 
the portion more especially interesting to the anthropologist has re- 
mained practically unknown out of Scandinavia, except through the 
medium of the extracts, published by Prof. Morlot, of Lausanne, from 
the manuscript German translation discovered by him in the Uni- 
versity library at Schwerin. 

The English work is not a mere translation, but really a new edition, 
prepared by the author himself. It appears under the editorship of Sir 
John Lubbock, a gentleman in many respects specially qualified to in- 
troduce the veteran Swedish naturalist and archaeologist to the English 
scientific public. Whether, however, the editor has performed his task 
so fully and satisfactorily as the interest of the subject and his own de- 
servedly high reputation demand, is a question upon which we enter- 
tain considerable doubt. In his preface, the editor remarks very truly, 
that " Had Professor Nilsson's object been to exalt his own reputation, 
he would have reprinted his book just as it stood when first published 
in 1838-43"; but Sir John Lubbock neglects to mention that, so re- 
cently as 18G6, Prof. Nilsson did re-issue his book just as it stood 
when first published, adding to it, however, very full notes and ap- 
pendices, bringing down to the date of republication the information on 
the various subjects treated of. The fact that Professor Nilsson, in pre- 
paring the third, or English edition of his book, has kept in view his 
reader's convenience rather than the increase of his own reputation, 
and has accordingly incorporated into the text the notes and ap- 
pendices of the second edition, is to be attributed to his anxiety to 
advance, in every possible way, the science to which he has devoted 
himself for more than half a century ; but we think it was due to 
him that his editor, who in his address to the Archaeological Institute 
in 1866, so ably vindicated the claims of prehistoric archaeology, 
should have given some slight sketch of the author's influence on the 
progress of that science. The omission of such a tribute on the part 
of Sir John Lubbock is the more remarkable, as in the address re- 
ferred to, which is reprinted as an Introduction to Prof. Nilsson's 
work, he acknowledges that " the progress recently made [in archaeology] 
has been mainly due to the use of those methods which have been 
pursued with so much success in geology, zoology, and other kindred 
branches of science" (p. x, Editor's Introduction). So again at page xlii 
of this Introduction, the editor states his conviction, that it matters 
comparatively little if our present views are correct, if we are con- 
vinced that we are pursuing the right method in our researches. 
Considering, then, that to Nilsson is due the merit of applying this 
method twenty-five years ago, and not only of applying it, but of 
having enunciated the clearest and most philosophic views of its great 
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importance and value, we maintain that it was the duty of the editor 
to have pointed out the nature and extent of our obligations to one 
who has well earned the proud title of "The Guvier of Archaeology. " 

In the preface to the second (Swedish) edition, Prof. Nilsson de- 
voted some four or five pages to a history of Swedish archaeology 
during the last thirty years, with a view of showing the part per- 
formed by the Danes and Swedes respectively, in bringing the science 
of northern antiquities to its present state. This history, which 
is omitted from the first volume of the English edition for want of 
space, but may "perhaps" appear in the second volume (that on the 
Bronze Age), affords materials, when read in conjunction with Prof. 
Nilsson's other published works, for estimating the debt which 
science owes to him ; and we have drawn from these sources the fol- 
lowing account of Professor Nilsson's labours in the field of archaic 
anthropology. 

We must first take our readers back to the winter of 1815-16, 
when Nilsson, then in his twenty-ninth year, was studying geology 
and anatomy in the city of Copenhagen. The now so celebrated 
Museum of Northern Antiquities was then quite unimportant, and 
was located in the University library in the Kundetom. Nilsson, 
who was familiar with the more extensive Swedish collection in his 
own University of Lund, did not neglect to avail himself of such speci- 
mens as the Danish museum contained, and the study bore good fruit 
in after years. The late Prof. Thomsen, who shares with Nilsson the 
honour of having given that great impulse to the study of Scandina- 
vian archaeology which has resulted in the establishment of a science 
of archaic anthropology, was appointed to the curatorship of the Co- 
penhagen Museum in 1816. He devoted himself with wonderful in- 
dustry to the increase both of the antiquarian and ethnographical 
collections in Denmark, and although we cannot ascribe to him that 
division of lire-historic times into the three periods of stone, bronze, 
and iron which is regarded as the highest result of the study of Nor- 
thern antiquities, to him undoubtedly belongs the merit of having 
been the first to divide a great collection of antiquities in accordance 
with those periods. The term " stone age," as applied to the most 
ancient period, was used even by Magnus Bruzelius in his Antiquitates 
Boreales ; and Professor Geijer proposed the division of pre-historic 
times into stone, bronze and iron in his Svenslca Folkets Historia, pub- 
lished in 1832, that is to say four years before Thomsen's Ledetraad. 
He says at p. 112, after referring to the great antiquity of the use of 
iron, " still older weapons are of copper or a metal mixed with copper ; 
the oldest of stone." It is therefore neither to Thomsen nor to Nils- 
son that Ave owe the tripartite division of prehistoric times. To 
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Nilsson, however, belongs, as we shall presently show, the much 
greater honour of applying to the study of ancient races and their 
works that comparative method of investigation which has elevated 
this branch of inquiry to the dignity of a science. Nilsson returned to 
Sweden without having made the acquaintance of Thomsen, and with- 
out having even seen him as far as he knows. 

It was not until he had been Professor of Zoology at Lund for 
twenty-two years, and had devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to archaeological studies, that Nilsson produced his first essay in 
archaic anthropology. A new edition of his work on the birds of 
Scandinavia was issued in 1834, and the essay referred to was included 
in the introduction, under the heading of Sketch of a History of Hunt- 
ing and Fishing in Scandinavia. 

In this Sketch it was stated for the first time that the aborigines of 
Sweden were savages, in the sense in which that word is ordinarily 
used, and that they lived, as savages at the present day do, chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. The objects of stone found in ancient graves and 
turf-moors were described, and compared, as far as the materials avail- 
able would allow, with those now used by the natives in North America, 
Greenland, and Australia ; it being shown that the implements were 
not weapons of war and sacrificial knives as had been formerly supposed, 
but chiefly the eveiyday tools of a jseople in such a low grade of civi- 
lisation that they were unacquainted with metals. Details were also 
afforded of the nature of the localities in Scandinavia where flint im- 
plements had been found ; and the remarkable resemblances between 
the ancient chambered tombs and funeral customs and those of an ex- 
isting savage people insisted upon. 

The History of Hunting and Fishing attracted considei - able atten- 
tion in the Scandinavian learned world. In Denmark and Norway 
it was translated and commented upon by Werlauff, Christie and 
Molbech. In Sweden it met with the approval of such men as Ber- 
zelius and Geijer. 

Here, however, it is right to mention that two years previously Pro- 
fessor Thomsen had published in the Nordisk Tidskrift for Oklkyn- 
dighet, a paper on the "Northern Antiquities of Stone from the 
Heathen Period," but Nilsson was in no way indebted to Thomsen 
for the views expressed in his History of Hunting and Fishing, as he 
only became acquainted with Thomsen's paper after his own work had 
been put into type. He had not seen the Danish collections since the 
year 1816. 

The favourable reception which his first contribution to archeology 
met with at the hands of his scientific brethren induced Nilsson to 
undertake a separate and more elaborate work on the archaic anthro- 
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pology of the North. Previous to commencing it he found it necessary 
to obtain more extended material for comparison, and he therefore 
in 1836 visited the public museums in Copenhagen, London, Bristol 
and Paris, and also various private collections in other places abroad. 
He had already studied all the collections, both private and public, in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. In 1838 the first part of the new work 
appeared under the title of The Primitive Inhabitants of the Scan- 
dinavian North. The book was completed by the fourth part, pub- 
lished hi 1843. 

The preface (1838) to this first edition is not given in the English 
edition; but the introduction (1843) is reproduced verbatim, with the 
exception of an unimportant alteration in the last paragraph ; and we 
would draw special attention to the broad philosophic spirit in which 
it is written and the firm grasp the writer shows of the method by 
which alone we can hope to discover the condition of man in ages be- 
fore the dawn of history or tradition. He says (we quote from page 
lx of the English work) : — 

" If natural philosophy has been able to seek out in the earth and 
to discover the fragments of an animal kingdom, which perished long 
before man's appearance in the world, and, by comparing the same 
with existing organisms, to place them before us almost in a living- 
state, then also ought this science [of pre-historic archaeology or archaic 
anthropology] to be able, by availing itself of the same comparative 
method, to collect the remains of human races long since passed 
away, and of the works which they have left behind, to draw a parallel 
between them and similar ones, which still exist on earth, and thus 
cut out a way to the knowledge of circumstances which have been, by 
comparing them with those which still exist. It is by following this 
method that we shall begin to investigate this subject, during which 
however, we have at our command more elements for comparison than 
the geologist ; we have not only skeletons and skulls, but also imple- 
ments, weapons, buildings, etc., all of which we shall compare with 
similar objects still existing and still in use. Farther on in our re- 
searches tradition and superstition meet us ; the latter a religious tra- 
dition although, like profane tradition, it has often forgotten its real 
signification. We shall avail ourselves of all these elements as means 
for facilitating our researches in order to reach the goal to which we 
aspire, namely, to contribute to the history of the intellectual and 
social development of the human race." 

This was written four and twenty years ago. The preface, written 
thirty years ago, is equally clear on the subject of method. It says, 
for example : — 

" I shall also, for the development of this question, make use of the 
same method as is now used in all divisions of natural history, 
namely the comparative method. Through its use naturalists have 
advanced to a certain and indubitable knowledge of an organic world 
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long since passed away ; the same method rightly used must also be 
able to afford us certain knowledge of the people which in this coun- 
try lived and worked and disappeared before history began to speak in 
the North." 

We have thought it due to Professor Nilsson to lay before our 
readers the foregoing retrospect of his important services to one of 
the most interesting branches of our science ; the editor of the English 
edition, than whom no one is more competent to perform the duty, 
having unaccountably omitted to render the just tribute to his vener- 
able author. 

We now proceed to notice the English edition itself. The general 
scheme of the work has become somewhat obscured by the incorpora- 
tion of the additional matter necessary to bring the book down to 
the existing state of science. A reference to the original preface of 
1838 will give the best idea of its scope and arrangement. Professor 
Nilsson there declares that his object in undertaking the present in- 
vestigation was to answer the following questions : — 

1. Is the so-called Gothic race which now inhabits the whole of the 
Scandinavian peninsula (with the exception of its northernmost part) 
and which is the only one history knows of here, the first and only one 
which inhabited this part of the North of Europe 1 Or 

2. Did the present race immigrate, and conquer or exterminate an 
older peojjle; and in that case did the pre-historic inhabitants of the 
country belong to one or several races ? And in the latter case 

3. Did they live here simultaneously, or one after the other 1 

4. To what race did the older, to what race the succeeding people 
belong t What kind of life did they lead and what grade of civilisa- 
tion did they occupy % 

For the purpose of answering the foregoing questions Nilsson di- 
vides his available material into four principal parts : — ■ 

The first includes a comparison of the antiquities of stone, bone, etc., 
found in Sweden, with the implements still in use among savage 
nations. 

The second a comparison between the skulls found in ancient grave- 
hills and those of existing races. 

The third a comparison between the ancient grave chambers and 
the dwelling-houses of the Esquimaux. 

The fourth a comparison between the fabulous stories of the ancient 
sagas as to the existence of trolls, dwarfs, and giants, and the descrip- 
tion given by travellers of the ideas of rough primitive peoples with 
regard to other uncivilised peoples immigrating into their country. 

In the first part of his work, then, ProfessorNilsson carefully describes 
all the various forms of stone and bone implements found in Scandi- 
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navia, and classifies them according to their forms and applicability, 
just as if he had to arrange a series of natural history objects. He shows 
from the analogy of similar modern tools from all parts of the world 
the probable uses of the various ancient implements and weapons ; 
and points out most remarkable resemblances, not to say identities, 
between Scandinavian forms, even when highly complicated, and those 
of existing nations at the antipodes. Professor Nilsson does not infer 
from such resemblances that any connection exists or ever existed be- 
tween these widely separated peoples. He holds that the nature and 
form of tools and weapons do not justify any inference as to the ethnic 
relations of the peoples using them, and that they really only indi- 
cate the degree of civilisation. We doubt whether our readers will 
be prepared to endorse Professor Nilsson's theory that the remarkable 
resemblances alluded to are to be accounted for by supposing that 
savages contrive their weapons " instinctively and in consequence of a 
sort of natural necessity ;" but we venture to think that this supposi- 
tion is at least as philosophical and more in accordance with known 
facts than the theory that would account for such resemblances by an 
assumed unity of origin of the human family. 

Into the details of the various descriptions of axes, chisels, fish-spears, 
harpoons, fish-hooks, plummets, hammer-stones, whetstones, etc., etc., 
we cannot enter ; but must refer those of our readers who are speci- 
ally interested in these objects to the work itself. Nilsson expresses 
his dissent from the proposed division of the stone age into a pateo- 
lithic and a neolithic period, the first characterised by the rough, un- 
ground implements of the drift type, and the latter by ground imple- 
ments. His reasons for doing so are, that polished, unpolished, and 
roughly hewn stones are constantly found together. An extension 
of this reasoning would, however, abolish the grand divisions of stone, 
bronze, and iron ages themselves, as stone objects are frequently 
found with bronze, and bronze with iron. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the adoption of a newly-introduced material or mode 
of working implements would cause that previously used to be 
immediately abandoned. The two would necessarily coexist for 
a considerable period. In deciding as to the evidence of a palaeo- 
lithic age, there is of course a special source of error in the fact 
that every flint implement would be roughly hewn before being- 
ground, and that a mere unfinished article might thus be sup- 
posed to belong to a more primitive type. The weapons of so-called 
palaeolithic type, that is to say of the rude forms such as characterise 
the axes from the drift gravels, are not illustrated in the work under 
review, and in fact do not occur in the northern museums. The 
editor in his preface goes so far as to infer from the absence of im- 
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plements of the most ancient or palreolithic types from the Scandi- 
navian museums, that man did not appear in Scandinavia until the 
neolithic period. When we remember, however, that the specimens 
in the museums are chiefly derived from grave-hills and turf-moors, 
and that the attention of the Danish and Swedish antiquaries has 
probably been but little directed to the diluvial deposits where the 
palteolithic form of implement may most probably be found, we think 
it quite premature to lay down any such conclusion as that arrived 
at by Sir John Lubbock. Moreover, Professor Nilsson himself says, 
in the preface to the English edition, " I will, however, not deny 
that such articles of flint [i.e., rough-hewn] which by some antiqua- 
ries are called coast-finds, and which are also to be seen with us in 
several places in Scania, on the coast of the Baltic, are older than 
those lying in the tumuli." In the preface to the 2nd (Swedish) 
edition, of which the English preface is an adaptation, Nilsson adds, 
" These probably belong to a different people from that which built 
the gallery-tombs and cromlechs." 

Even allowing that no implement of the true drift types have been 
found in the north, the facts, mentioned by Nilsson in this present 
edition of his work, as to the objects of flint found along the coast 
of the Baltic, in peat-bogs underneath the ridge of gravel and stones, 
called the Jara-wall, would lead one to doubt whether there is not 
sufficient evidence in Sweden of a paheolithic period as defined by 
Sir John Lubbock in his able address to the Archteological Institute. 
Some more precise information as to the occurrence of the bones of 
the cave-bear under the Jara-wall, and their relation to the imple- 
ments found in the same peat-bog would, however, be very desirable. 

It is to the osseous remains of the peoples themselves that we 
must look for the only satisfactory evidence as to the race or races to 
which the prehistoric inhabitants of Scandinavia belonged. We 
therefore turn with S2)ecial interest to that chapter of the work before 
us which contains a description of the cranial form of the modern 
Swedes, and a comparison between it and the form of the skulls 
found in ancient tombs and turf-moors. This part of the work has 
undergone considerable changes in the various editions ; and although 
the subject is not treated, even in the latest edition, in the elaborate 
and systematic manner to which the works of recent craniologists 
have accustomed us, much interesting and valuable information is 
afforded. 

When the original Sketch of a History of Hunting and Fishing in 
Scandinavia appeared, not a single skull from a tumulus had been 
preserved, as far as Nilsson knew. A cranium had, however, been 
found twelve or fourteen years before, buried three or four ells 
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deep, with stone implements, in an old turf-moor in Scania. Nils- 
son had been led to suppose from resemblances in the implements, 
from the form of the chambered tumuli, the mode of burial, and 
various other considerations, that the early inhabitants of Scandinavia 
were Greenlanclers ; and he thought that such supposition was con- 
firmed by the resemblance which he found to exist between the skull 
from Scania and those of another hyperborean people, the Lapps. 
His general conclusion from all the evidence, archaeological and cranio- 
logical, known to him in 1836, therefore, was : " One can, after all this, 
hardly doubt that the earliest inhabitants of the coast of Sweden 
were the same people, with the same customs, mode of life and reli- 
gious usages as the Greenlanclers, and occupied the same grade of 
civilisation as they." 

Between the date of the publication of the Sketch and that of 
the Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, Anders Retzius had, how- 
ever, published his celebrated paper, "Om Nordboarnes Cranier" 
(on the crania of the inhabitants of the North), in which he showed 
that the cranial forms of the Lapps and Greenlanders are entirely 
different, the former belonging to his class Brachycephali orthognathy 
and the latter to the Dolicliocephali prognathi. Accordingly, in 
that part of the first edition [1838-43] of the Primitive Inhabitants 
which treats of the crania, nothing is said about the Greenlanders ; 
the conclusion arrived at is — " There is therefore every reason to 
assume that the Lapp people is the last remains in our North of the 
race which built these chambered tumuli, and fashioned and used 
the objects of stone, bone, etc. found in them." 

On what evidence, then, it will be asked, rested this supposed 
identity of the builders of the chambered tumuli with the Lapp 
people? Professor Nilsson had made himself familiar with the pre- 
valent form of skull amongst the existing Swedes, and he had oppor- 
tunities of examining various crania discovered with objects of stone in 
ancient chambers. He found, on comparing these latter with the former, 
that they showed essential differences from the Gothic stock which now 
inhabits Sweden. On the other hand, he found that the ancient crania 
corresponded remarkably with those of the Lapps. After comparing the 
well-known skulls from Moen, described by Erchricht, with Lapp 
skulls, he concludes : — "A more decisive proof of the ethnic relationship 
of the primitive inhabitants to the Lapps could not, it appears to me, 
be demanded or hardly even produced." At this time, however, 
Professor Nilsson, as he himself confesses (p. 185, Swedish edition 
of 1866), had not seen a single skull from a chambered tumulus in 
Sweden. The bold hypothesis of the identity of the builders of the 
Scandinavian gallery-graves with the Lapps was based entirely upon 
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skulls discovered in Denmark ; and when the first collection of skulls 
from Swedish gallery-graves was brought together in 1863 by Baron 
von Diiben, from Lock-Garden in West Gothland, the crania were 
found to have not the slightest resemblance to Lapp skulls. On the 
contrary, they resembled those of the modern Swedes, except in the 
size of the superciliary ridges and the proportions of the face. This 
discoveiy of Professor Diiben's has caused a considerable modification 
of the views expressed in the second edition of Nilsson's work. In that 
edition the discovery was only noticed in an appendix, in accordance 
with the plan for showing the progress of archaic anthropology in 
Sweden between the years 1843 and 1866. 

In the third edition, that portion of the chapter now under notice, 
which described a certain long-headed form of skull, found associated 
with bronze weapons, and which Nilsson was formerly led to regard as 
Celtic, i. e., appertaining to the same race as the Highland Scotch, is 
omitted, in accordance with the views now adopted by Professor Nils- 
son of the introduction of bronze into Scandinavia by a Phoenician 
people. 

Altogether, the problems presented by Scandinavian craniology 
seem to be sufficiently complicated, and the new edition of Professor 
Nilsson's book can hardly be said to clear the matter up much. We look 
forward, therefore, with great interest to the paper on this subject, on 
which we understand that Baron von Diiben, the successor of Retzius 
in the chair of anatomy at Stockholm, is engaged. We trust that the 
learned professor will give measurements of the long bones obtained 
by him from the West Gothland tombs, as they will be of very essen- 
tial service in determining the relations of the ancient dolichocephali 
of Sweden to those of other countries of Western Europe. 

As we have shown that Prof. Nilsson's views as to the race to which 
the early inhabitants of Scandinavia belonged have undergone con- 
siderable modifications, we think it only right to give in extenso his 
latest opinion on this subject. He says, at pp. 114 and 115 of the 
English edition — 

" With the exception of the Laplanders, who belong to the short- 
headed people (gentes brachycepihake), all the inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia have, from time immemorial until the present day, belonged to 
the class doliclioceplmlai. These have, ever since pagan times, chiefly 
consisted of Swedes (Svear) and Goths (Goter), of which the latter are by 
far the oldest inhabitants of the country, and their arrival here dates far 
anterior to the commencement of history, when they were spread over 
the southern and western districts of the country. The Swedish 
colonists have immigrated at a much later period, and were at first 
settled in the country surrounding the Molar Lake, whence they have 
gradually spread themselves over the rest of the country. 
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" In dialect, as well as in idiosyncrasy, the difference between the 
two is still very noticeable ; but I must confess that, with respect to 
the shape of the skulls, they do not appear to me to offer any distinct 
features by which they can be certainly distinguished from one another." 

We venture, however, to think that there is some evidence of two 
distinct head-forms amongst the modern Swedes in the discrepancies 
which exist between the breadth indices of Swedish skulls as given by 
various writers. The results obtained by Ecker from skulls derived 
chiefly from the province of Upland, differ most from those of other ob- 
servers. The breadth-index as given by him is 71 -5 only, whereas the 
measurements of Davis and Thumam indicate a breadth-index of 78 ; 
those of Beddoe 78-3 ; of Ketzius and Pruner-Bey 77 ; and of Welcker 
75'2. There seems to be little doubt, however, that the ordinary Swedish 
skull belongs to His and Kiitimeyer's Sion form. This is confirmed by 
the widest induction we are acquainted with on the subject, viz., that de- 
rived by Professor von Diiben from fifty normal Swedish skulls. The 
average breadth-index of these fifty skulls was 76 - l (see page 27 of 
Von Diiben's paper, "Kranier met tidig fdrbening af pilsomen"). Pro- 
fessor His himself mentions, in the Archiv fur Anthropologic, No. 1, 
p. 74, that a Swedish skull, presented to the Basle collection by 
Retzius, belongs to the Sion form. He also states that Baron von 
Diiben acknowledged to him that the Hohberg form occurs in Sweden. 
May we not, therefore, suppose that the modern Swedish Sion and 
Hohberg forms are those of the Suevi and Gothi 1 It is to be re- 
marked, however, that, as far as we know, sufficient evidence has not 
yet been obtained to decide which of the two forms is that of the 
Suevi, and which that of the Gothi. A skull described and figured 
by Nilsson in the English edition of his book appears to belong to the 
Hohberg form, and Nilsson says that heads similar in shape to this 
skull are occasionally met with even in persons now living (p. 117). 
The skull referred to was found in an undisturbed shell-bed at 
Stangenas in the parish of Bro. Everything seemed to indicate that 
the owner had perished by some accident, and that part of the shell- 
bed was afterwards formed over him. This bed is now at least one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. We cannot here follow further 
the intricacies of Scandinavian craniology; but we may just state that 
there seems to us to be evidence in the ancient tombs and deposits of 
the North of no less than five cranial forms — two brachycephalous, 
probably those of the Lapps and the Finns ; and three dolichocephalous, 
which may be those of the Swedes proper, the Goths, and a Celtic* [or 
possibly Semitic] people respectively. 

* The skulls here alluded to are there found with bronze objects, in the 
Island of Oeland, and elsewhei-e. 
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We have lingered so long over the first two parts of Professor 
Nilsson's book that we shall be able to do but scant justice to the 
parts still unnoticed, namely, those on the forms of the chambered 
tumuli, and on the evidence derivable from the national sagas as to 
the nature of the ancient inhabitants of Sweden. 

The comparison instituted by Nilsson between the grave-hills of 
the stone period and the winter huts of the existing Esquimaux, 
has been already alluded to in the notice of the History of Fishing 
and Hunting in Scandinavia. This comparison is still more carefully 
worked out in the various editions of the more recent work, and the 
subject is discussed in all its bearings. The narrow side gallery, 
running south or east, so characteristic of the ancient chambered 
tombs and dwellings in countries widely sejjarated, is ingeniously 
accounted for by supposing it to be the homologue of the long passage 
to the mountain cave, doubtless the earliest dwelling of man. Just 
as the caves themselves were of varying form, whilst the passages to 
them were uniformly narrow, so are the chambers of the tumuli of 
the most different shapes, whilst the gallery or passage to them cor- 
responds more or less in all. The confused manner in which human 
bones are mixed together in the stone chambers has led some ob- 
servers to suppose that it was not the custom to place corpses in 
these depositories, and that in fact they were simply used as bone- 
houses. Nilsson endeavours to disjjrove this view on the ground — 
(1.) that it is not probable that implements and ornaments would be 
deposited with mere bones ; and (2.) that the appearances may be 
equally well accounted for by supposing that when the chamber began 
to get filled the skeletons were flattened down and a new floor formed 
for fresh bodies. 

The space left to us will not admit of our giving more than a 
passing reference to the very interesting and ingenious chapter in which 
Professor Nilsson attempts to show that the dwarfs and pigmies of the 
Sagas were but the ancestors of the Laplanders of the present day, and 
that the Jotnar or giants of the same histories were not imaginary beings, 
but a tall race of human beings who worshipped the god Thor; that 
is to say, that they were the ancient Goths, or possibly a Finnish 
race, looked at from a Lapp or dwarf point of view. It is worth 
mentioning that there is evidence in the Sagas that the Lapps, even 
after they were driven from the southern and richest parts of Sweden, 
were held in greater respect than now, and that their daughters 
were occasionally married to men of the Gothic race. There are also 
many passages in the Sagas indicating that intermarriages took place 
at a very early period between the incoming Asar or Swedes and the 
Jotnar or Goths. 
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Altogether the English edition of Professor Nilsson's book forms 
a very valuable addition to our anthropological literature. We could 
have wished, however, that the work of editing had been thoroughly 
performed, instead of being limited to a dozen unimportant notes, a 
preface of a couple of pages, and an address nearly two years old, 
printed by way of introduction. It is true that the English edition 
is an improvement upon the Swedish as regards facility of reference ; 
but much more might have been done in this direction. The editor 
apologises for the slightly foreign aspect of the English, and rightly 
remarks that in a scientific work accuracy is of more importance than 
style. In so far as we have examined the translation it does not seem 
to follow the original so closely as could be wished ; the foreign aspect 
referred to by Sir John Lubbock seems to be the result of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language rather than of a desire to repro- 
duce the exact language of the author. The lithographs which illus- 
trate the work, though executed in Sweden, are not so carefully drawn 
as those of the Swedish edition of 1866. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 



The Congrh International d' Anthro2)ologie et a" Archeologie prehisto- 
riques will be held at Norwich, under the presidency of Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., on Thursday, the 20th of August next. 
That the members of the Congress will be received here with all 
the honours which such men of European fame richly merit; that 
English men of science, unmindful of petty considerations or meaner 
jealousies, will welcome them to our shores with all the open-handed 
generosity for which, we may say, this country has at least some 
fame ; and that a peculiarly interesting meeting is before us, are 
simple truisms requiring no discussion, no dilatation in this place. 
But, having been frequently asked questions respecting this Congress, 
its members, their aims, objects, etc., we have thought it to be our 
duty to give a short account of its origin, and what it has already 
done. 

At a meeting of the " Italian Society of Natural Sciences," held at 
Spezzia in September 1865, M. Gabriel de Mortillet, in an eloquent 
address to the members, gave them a summary but comprehensive 
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